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In 1 Corinthians 9 he speaks of the Christian life 
of faith as a race and compares the Christian race with 
the athletic games of his day. He says, “So run that 
ye may obtain.” (v. 24) 

There are indeed similarities between the Christian 
race and athletic contests. Today’s athletes in high 
school and college know the meaning of training and 
exertion and exhaustion. Long before the first game 
of the season they give up pop, candy, nuts, smokes, 


etc., and spend hours in rigorous drilling. 
In Paul’s day training began /0 months before the 


Grecian games. A rigid diet was followed. The par- 


ticipants indulged in nothing that might in any way 
So, said Paul, must be the 


weaken their muscles. 
Christians’ self-discipline in preparing to win the crown 


of life. 
Dissimilarities Too 


But there are probably more dissimilarities than 
similarities between the Christian race and athletic 
Think of the difference in the prize, for 


games. 

instance. What was the prize in the Grecian games? 
Was it a raise in salary in next year’s contract? Was 
it a nice fat college athletic scholarship? No, the prize 
for these months of training and sacrifice if they won 


the contest was merely a garland or wreath of leaves 
In the games at Mt. Olympus it was 


— that’s all. 

a wreath of olive leaves; at the Isthmian games — 
a wreath of pine leaves. Corruptible crowns that with- 
ered before the end of a day. Nothing of value but 


the memory of winning. 

How different the prize in the Christian race! The 
prize is an “incorruptible crown,” as Peter describes it 
— “A crown of glory . . . an inheritance incorruptible, 


undefiled, that fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for 
you.” The crown is everlasting life with God in heaven. 


What a contrast to a crown of leaves! 
But there is also a big difference in the number 


of winners. “In a race all run, but one receiveth the 


prize,” says St. Paul. Only one wins, the rest are losers. 
In the race of Christian 


Not so in the Christian race. 
faith all win who persevere. The prize of eternal life 


is already secured for all men by Jesus Christ, and all 
who finish the race in faith win the prize of eternal life. 


Press Toward the Mark 
But attaining the prize does require self-control, 
sacrifice, and perseverance — keeping one’s eye on the 
goal and running toward it. Our life, our eternal life 


with God, does depend upon the race we run. All of us 
must press toward the mark diligently, rigorously, 


relentlessly. We cannot plod along sloppily and even 
go down wrong paths and hope to win. 

Look to Paul as an example. He said, “I pommel 
my body and subdue it” (RSV, v.27). Paul knew the 
Christian race involved a real battle with a real enemy. 
He did not engage in shadowboxing. He wrote to the 
Ephesians, “We wrestle not against flesh and blood,” 
but against a power much greater and more sinister. 
So he said, “Fight the good fight of faith” and “Let 
us lay aside every weight and the sin which doth so 
easily beset us and let us run with patience the race 


that is set before us.” 
Confidence in Ultimate Victory 


All this may make us wonder about the final out- 
come. Can we win the race of life? Paul never doubted 





the final outcome. He was realistic in admitting his 
weaknesses. He did not believe himself incapable of 
falling (v.27). But was he fearful? Not at all. On the 


contrary, he was confident: “I therefore so run, not 


as uncertainly.” (V. 26) 
How could he be so certain of the outcome? 


Because his confidence rested in Christ. He kept his 


eyes on Christ. He knew the prize, his salvation, was 
Listen to what he wrote at another 


in Christ Jesus. 
time: “I know whom I have believed and am persuaded 
that He is able to keep that which I have committed 


unto Him against that Day” (2 Tim. 1:12). Shortly 
before his death he said triumphantly, “I have fought 


a good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept 
the faith.” (2 Tim. 4:7) 

This Lord Jesus Christ is also our confidence. Let 
us build our lives on Him, for He is the Rock of our 
salvation. In Him we can be sure of winning the race 
and obtaining the prize of eternal life with God. This 
is why Paul wrote to the Philippians, “I thank my God 
upon every remembrance of you, always in every 
prayer of mine for you all making request with joy, 
for your fellowship in the Gospel from the first day 
until now; being confident of this very thing, that He 
which hath begun a good work in you will perform it 
until the day of Jesus Christ.” (Phil. 1:4-6) 
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By August W. Brustat 


A SERIOUS THREAT 10 THE CHURCH 











Its danger exists not only in those countries under 
Communist control, but in “neutralist” and “free” 
countries as well. 

Christian teachers endeavoring to train witnesses 
to God’s truth for this generation need to be aware 
of this peril. Such awareness will prompt them to 
sound forth a more certain call to battle and will help 
them to wield more accurately the sword of the Spirit, 
which is the Word of God and the sword of the Lord. 

The Communist danger to the church is twofold: 
spiritual and temporal. The spiritual threat is in its 
atheistic character and humanistic philosophy. The 
temporal threat is in its uncompromising hostility to 
the church and in its denial of basic human rights — 
particularly also the freedom to worship. 

Humanism is the elevation of man to the position 
of a deity. It dethrones God and enthrones man. It is 
the worship of man-gods instead of the God-man. The 
humanistic-atheistic character of Marxism is amply 
evident from these statements of Communist leaders: 


Karl Marx: “The idea of GOD must be destroyed. The true 
root of liberty, equality, and culture is atheism.” 


Nikolai Lenin: “The materialist gives a more important place 
to materialism and nature while relegating God and all the 
philosophical rabble who believe in Him to the sewer and 
manure heap.” 


Joseph Stalin: “There shall not remain in the territory of the 
USSR a single house of prayer to God, and the very concep- 








tion GOD will be banished from the boundaries of the whole 
Soviet Union.” 


Earl Browder (former head of the Communist Party, U.S. A.): 
“.. . we Communists do not distinguish between good and bad 
religions, because we think they are all bad.” 


Besbozhnik: “The very first and wickedest moonshiner is named 
Jesus Christ.” 


Lounotcharski, Soviet Commissar of Education: “We hate 
Christians. Even the best of them must be regarded as our 
worst enemies. All religions are poison and a fight to the 
death must be declared upon them. Our task is to destroy all 
kinds of religion and morality.” 


Pravda: “The local authorities must, without loss of time, 
throw all necessary forces into the anti-God front .. .” 


Soviet Encyclopaedia (1950—51) defines God as follows: 
“A mythologically invented personality. Progressive material- 
istic and scientific opinion cannot be reconciled with faith in 
God. ... One of the highest duties of Soviet man’s progressive 
education is the destruction of all survivals of religion and 
faith in God.” 


Jakob Malik says bluntly: “God is a myth.” Chou En Lai (at 
the Bandung Conference): “We Communists are atheists.” 


Nikita Khrushchev (in American Mercury, August 1956): 
“We remain atheists. We will do our best to liberate a certain 
portion of the people from the charm of religious opium that 
still exists.” 


In the early years of Communist domination in 
Russia, the Communists attacked the church head-on. 
They confiscated church buildings and transformed 
them into museums, warehouses, armories, cinemas, 
and dance halls. The clergy were killed by the thou- 








sands and others were sent into slave labor in Siberia’s 
sub-zero concentration camps. 

When the Soviet government discovered that the 
church fought back, they changed their tactics and 
techniques. Masters of deception that they are, they 
decided to use the church. The Communist Commissar 
of Culture was placed in charge of “church matters.” 
Secret police were “ordained” as clergymen and peddled 
Communist propaganda from the pulpits that remained. 
The intent was to pacify the “older” generation which 
was considered incorrigible. 

Meanwhile atheistic propaganda flooded the schools 
and youth organizations. If the minds of youth could 
be captured, it was reasoned, religion would die a 
natural death. Today the textbooks of the schools in 
Communist countries are filled with communistic- 
atheistic propaganda. 

The Lutheran Witness recently reported evidence 
of what is happening to children under the relentless 
pressure of atheistic indoctrination. In Mlada Fronta 
(The Young Front), Communist youth publication in 
Czechoslovakia, the Communist author, Miloslav Hel- 
ler, cited instances of the success of Red training 
through “discussion groups” in the schools to free 
future citizens from “the old religious nonsense their 
grandfathers were taught.” In one such group in Gerov, 
Moravia, the Mlada Fronta article says, the children 
are trained so well that they are not afraid to stand 
up against grownups in defending the atheistic “truths” 
they have been taught. 

Heller cited the case of a Protestant minister’s 
daughter, Vera Martini, who one day came to the 
meeting of the Pioneers (Communist youth organiza- 
tion), and “very sadly” announced that she could not 
attend any more. “But,” the writer continued, “her 
desire to know the truth was so strong that she was 
once more among the Pioneers at the next meeting. 
She said she would come to every meeting, no matter 
what she had to suffer at home.” 

To show how children “help themselves as much 
as they can to avoid all the lies of religion,” Heller 
told of a youngster who substituted for the prayers 
his mother had taught him: “I believe in communism. 
I believe that heaven and earth were created by 
nobody... .” 

Our own country, like every other free society re- 
maining in the world, is in greater danger of Com- 
munist ideas than of Communist military weapons. 


6 J. Edgar Hoover, Chief of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 


tigation, recently wrote: “No assignment is more 
strategic in the Communist world today than the dis- 
ruption of the church of God — both within and outside 
the Iron Curtain.” 

Now, if Communism were simply a political and 
economic system, its threat might not be a direct con- 
cern of the church. But Communism is a philosophy 
of life, a religion, a godless faith, a spreading kingdom 
that has the power of a spirit behind it. 

And the fact that it is a faith is so often over- 
looked by American Christians as well as non-Chris- 
tians, educators as well as politicians. 


Recently the 





education editor of the New York Times spoke on 
“Education for Survival” (against Russia). His one 
answer to the problem was more science and more 
mathematics, beginning already in elementary grades. 

Without being against more mathematics and 
science, let’s at least recognize that this will not change 
the faith of the youngster who substituted for the 
Christian creed the words, “I believe in communism. 
I believe that heaven and earth were made by nobody.” 
Nor will a passing reference to the generalized religion 
of a “Someone Up There” or even a sentimental 
childish interest in the Christian religion win any 
spiritual battles with Communism. 








“What, then, can 7. do about the Communist 
menace?” Edmund Burke spoke truth when he said: 
“All that is necessary for evil to triumph is that good 
men do nothing.” If we are to preserve the freedoms 
which, under God, we enjoy in America, we must 
become active in combating the cancerous virus of 
communism. 

“The tide of communism can be rolled back, but 
only through sacrifices,” said Charles Malik, Lebanese 
diplomat and former president of the United Nations 
General Assembly, at a dinner in St. Louis recently. 
“But you must be prepared to sacrifice much more 





than you have done. It is not by magic, nor propa- 
ganda, nor by pious resolutions, nor by merely giving 
away your money, nor by comfortably sitting back and 
expecting that somebody else will do it for you, that 
you will succeed in rolling back the tide of Com- 
munism. It is by the sacrifice of your possessions, of 
your pleasures, of your comforts, of your easy living, 
of your time, of your energy, of your thought, and even 
perhaps your life. Never was it more true than it is 
today that he who wishes to save his own life must 
be prepared to lose it.” 

Here are a few suggestions of what any Christian 
can do: 


1. Loyalty to Christ and the church is vitally im- 
portant. We must faithfully worship, commune, study 
Scripture, pray, witness, serve, give. 

2. Urge fellow members to become as zealous as 
Communists in the study and spreading of their faith. 

3. Be informed as to Communism’s tactics. Read 
the reports of the Congressional Investigating Com- 
mittees and the publications of other groups which 
have made a special study of the subject. A brief bibli- 
ography is appended. 

4. Scrupulously avoid any association with the 
hundreds of communist fronts which call for your 
support. 

5. “Take unto you [and give to your pupils] the 
whole armor of God, that ye may be able to withstand 
in the evil day, and having done all, to stand. Stand 
therefore, having your loins girt about with truth, and 
having on a breastplate of righteousness; And your 
feet shod with the preparation of the gospel of peace; 
Above all, taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall 
be able to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked. 
And take the helmet of salvation, and the sword of 
the Spirit, which is the Word of God: Praying always 
with all prayer and supplication in the Spirit, and 
watching thereunto with all perseverance and suppli- 
cation for all saints.” (Ephesians 6:13-18) 


Some Informative Materials 


You Can Trust the Communists, Dr. Fred Schwarz. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. $2.95. 
Masters of Deceit, J. Edgar Hoover. 
Henry Holt Co., N. Y., $5.00. 
A Guide to Anti-Communist Action, Anthony T. Bous- 
caren. 
Henry Regnery Co., Chicago, $4.00. 
The Communist Party of the United States of America 
— What It Is — How It Works. 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, $ .30. 
Organized Communism in the U. S. 
House Committee on Un-American Activities, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, $ .45. 
Bending the Twig, Augustin G. Rudd. 
Heritage Foundation, 121 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Ill., $3.50. 
Language As a Comunist Weapon. 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
$ .20. 





ae you? 


By Donald Hoeferkamp 


It may sound strange to speak 
of democracy in a church school. But 
putting democratic principles to work in teach- 
ing can heighten both the spirit of the class and the 
quality of their learning. So here’s a little quiz that may indicate 
to you how democratic you are in your teaching. 

A few words of explanation may help clarify what “democratic” means. 
The central idea of democracy is the worth and dignity of every person. 
The rights and welfare of the individual are the primary con- 
cern. Democratic government is not of, by, and for 
the few who are on top; it is of, by, and 

for the many individuals who make 
up “the people.” 
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Applying the principles of democracy to a teaching 
situation, we think of the growth of the pupil as our 
main goal. Whatever contributes to the individual’s 
welfare is to receive the highest priority. The pupil, 
not the teacher, is the center of attention. It is for 
the pupil’s sake that we have a church school at all. 
The subject-centered and teacher-dominated class is 
likely to become a regimented, uninterested, rebellious, 
or at least passive group. And regimentation dis- 
courages real learning. 

If the pupil’s welfare and growth are a major con- 
cern, we may have to revise some of our cherished 
ways of doing things. To be honest with ourselves, 
we must admit that traces of the authoritarian manner 
show up in our teaching. We prefer to give orders and 


For the democratic teacher the answer is no. 


do the talking. We want the class session to work out 
just as we had planned it, with the students giving 
all the answers to what we had in mind. 

The regimented, authoritarian approach may be 
necessary in the armed services, where strict compliance 
with orders is required. But to pattern our classes 
after the military is to have a distorted view of the 
way people’s mincs develop and the way their spirits 
are nurtured. 

If the picture sounds overdrawn, perhaps the quiz 
to follow will reveal the need for re-evaluating our 
attitudes and methods. Answer the questions as truth- 
fully as possible for yourself BEFORE reading the 
comment on each one, and then consider how you 
rate. 


more concerned with their own standing with them- 








If all or most of the talking flows from the teacher to 
the pupil and vice versa, the pupils. have little oppor- 
tunity for exchanging viewpoints with one another. 
When class members enter into a discussion among 
themselves, these channels of communication enable 
pupils to advance together toward maturity. Inter- 
action within a class is highly desirable from a demo- 
cratic point of view. 


2. Again, a no indicates that democracy is in prac- 
tice. When teachers rule with an iron hand, they 
betray an underlying feeling of inadequacy. They are 


selves than with the pupil who doubts or questions 
their word. So they hide behind their authority, reject- 
ing criticism and the possibility that they can err or 
fail to know all the answers. 

The democratic leader is less likely to incur hos- 
tility and contradiction than the authoritarian leader. 
The democratic leader respects the dignity of each 
person, child or adult, as a thinking child of God. 
If there are honest doubts, he permits them to be 
brought into the open for discussion. In no case does 
he reject the person who dares to contradict him. 
He needn’t, because he isn’t afraid to face truth, or 
to allow truth to face a challenge. 


| 
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3. The preferred answer is yes. Growth is impossible 
without change. At times the change is imperceptible, 
but over a longer period it should become apparent. 
Changes in attitude and action result as the pupils 
become personally involved in what is being taught. 
The impact of Christ upon their lives takes place more 
readily when they have an active part in the class ses- 
sion and feel it is their own. Democracy makes for 
higher morale in the church school and greater 
improvement in the lives of the pupils. 


4. No, we hope. The arrangement of chairs in 
straight rows facing the teacher is too formal and 
hinders the feeling of pupil-to-pupil relatedness. For 
classes that meet in school rooms the solution may 
be to form the desks into a circle, a rectangle, or a T. 
This enables each pupil to face every other one and 
brings all into the total group activity. 


5. An emphatic no is desired. Teaching only for the 
purpose of imparting information is inconsistent with 
the goals of the church and its schools. We must teach 
more than lessons; we are to teach persons. Demo- 
cratic teaching focuses on pupils’ developmental needs 
and seeks to minister to them. 


6. If you checked no, congratulations! Differing 
viewpoints don’t always demand reconciliation. “But 
a statement has to be either RIGHT or WRONG!” we 
usually think. Of course, Biblical truths are indis- 
putable in themselves. But their application to existing 
circumstances may well be within the realm of dis- 
cussion. Conflicting opinions are not to be feared but 
welcomed, because they can stimulate thinking and 
discussion in a way that passive agreement cannot. 
In addition, facing up to differences democratically 
trains the class members to be respectful and tolerant 
of others. 


7. The answer should be no. Too many pupils in 
a class reduces the extent to which each one can par- 
ticipate. The group should be large enough to draw 
upon a wide range of ideas and experience, but it 
should not be so large that the individual feels lost 


or dwarfed. A group of six to eight is considered the 
ideal size for face-to-face discussion. By maintaining 
the proper level of class size we keep the best interest 
of the pupil in the forefront. 


8. Yes is recommended for this one. Drawing out 
the shy pupil or getting beneath the surface of the 
forward pupil’s aggressiveness isn’t always easy. But 
the expression of real feelings is essential to the pupils’ 
spiritual development, Teachers who are sensitive to 
the underlying emotions of their class will meet with 
a warm response and will get closer to their pupils 
than one who deals only with his subject matter instead 
of his “subjects.” 


9. Another no here, we hope. A driving compulsion 
for feeling important is another mark of the self- 
centered leader or teacher. It isn’t wrong to derive 
a sense of satisfaction from teaching in the church, 
but the primary concern must always be the pupil’s 
welfare even at the cost of self-sacrifice. Any servant 
of Christ who thinks he is not expendable is in danger 
of serving for personal glory. 


10. The answer is no, when the teaching task is 
rightly understood. There’s a better way of dealing 
with problems than trying to solve them all single- 
handedly. Try throwing the question or problem open 
to the class for their consideration. It then becomes the 
group’s concern, and each member will weigh it as if 
it were his own problem. The democratic teacher 
doesn’t feel the need of defending his position as 
leader but entrusts the problem-solving and decision- 
making to the whole group. 


If you had less than five answers “right,” it’s time 
to rethink your way of conducting your class. Six or 
seven correct shows that you are a tolerable human 
person —a pretty nice teacher — but you still have 
areas for improvement. If you had eight or nine right, 
your class is very fortunate. Ten correct — watch out 
for complacency! 

Admittedly, the questions in this quiz are not hard 
and fast do’s and don’ts. But the democratic principles 
they illustrate are valid for measuring good teaching. 
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By Keith D. Stephenson 





A three-year-old lad stalked into our living room 
in cowboy boots with a six-shooter at each hip and a 
sinister black hat drawn down over his eyes. He was 
the picture of a rugged plainsman except that he was 
sucking on a pacifier. His act was not very con- 
vincing. There were some signs of maturity, but many 
more signs of immaturity. 

We who are members of the Christian church are 
not always able to make mature Christian responses. 
Although we may be physically mature, our conduct 
may at times be that usually associated with children. 
Even those of us who have experience as leaders some- 
times find that we are unable to state clearly some 
of the primary beliefs and principles of the Chris- 
tian faith. 

Such evidence of adults being elementary in their 
understanding of the Christian faith is not a problem 
peculiar to the present day. Man has always experi- 
enced a problem of growing up as a mature Christian. 
As the writer to the Hebrew Christians said, “Even 
though by this time they ought to be teachers, they 
still need someone to teach them again the first prin- 
ciples of the faith, They cannot use solid food; they 
still need milk.” 

















































How does the church help its members to “grow 
up”? In a sense this responsibility of helping persons 
to grow is a major objective of Christian education. 
According to the Commission on General Education 
of the National Council of Churches, one purpose of 


Christian education is “to help persons . . . grow as 
sons of God rooted in the Christian community.” Or, as 
the Ephesian letter says, to help us “attain . . . to 


mature manhood, to the measure of the stature of the 
fullness of Christ; so that we may no longer be chil- 
dren, tossed to and fro and carried about with every 
wind of doctrine, by the cunning of men, by their 
craftiness in deceitful wiles.” We are to “grow up.” 


What It Means to Grow Up 

But what is growing up? Essentially, it is the order- 
ing of a person’s total life with a single design. A person 
could be likened to a filing cabinet wherein all the 
facts and data, communications, and relationships are 
present. If there is no order, the material is com- 
pletely unmanageable. The extreme forms of such 
disorder are mental illnesses. For example, schizo- 
phrenia or split personality is the ordering of the self 
about two or more unrelated points. But growing up 
is developing a single, harmonious order, and Christian 
growing up is developing not only about a single center, 
but is developing about the one true Center. 

It is obvious that such growth is not limited solely 
to man’s soul. Indeed, some Christians believe with 
the ancient Greeks that religion deals only with spiritual 
things, and that the soul is unfortunately trapped in 
a body and ought to seek escape from this bitter 
imprisonment. The earliest Christians believed quite 
differently. They shared the Judaic concept of man 
whereby he was thought of as a perfect and indissoluble 
unity of body, mind, and soul. A person could not care 
for one without caring for the other two also; thus, 
growth must encompass the total man: his soul and 
body and mind. 

Our early leaders who insisted that religion must 
be not only of the heart but also of the head were 
nearer the truth than many recent religious movements 
that seek chiefly emotional experience; so also the 
main stream of Protestantism must recover the ministry 
to the body from the “faith healing” efforts of the sects, 
for Christian growth must be total growth. As the 
Ephesian letter says, “We are to grow up in every way.” 

The phrase, “grow up in every way,” also could 
be translated, “grow up in all things.” The extent of 
“all things” is not perfectly clear, but Colossians 1:16 
suggests that it covers all the social, political, and 

























































economic structures in which humans willingly and 
unwittingly are engaged. Such things as our politics, 
service clubs, neighborhoods, patriotism, modern tech- 
nological advance, militarism, and families could be 
included; for growing up involves every one of man’s 
visible and invisible, describable and indefinable rela- 
tionships. The “grown-up” Christian knows that he 
has a special Christian responsibility in the very com- 
plex situation in which he lives. There is “no thing” 
that is outside his Christian faith. He must become 
grown up in all things. 


The Peculiar Task of Christian Education 


It might appear that the aims of the local school 
board and the purposes of Christian education in the 
church are very much the same; however, these appear- 
ances are deceiving. Although both seek to help per- 
sons to grow up in every way and in all things, the 
church should help persons “to grow up in every way 
into Him who is the Head, into Christ.” 

Christians grow up into Christ. Christian maturity 
comes only as the Christian becomes as dependent 
upon Christ as the hand is dependent upon the head. 
There is no other maturity than this: growing “into 
Him.” 

This assertion may seem bold and uncompromising 
in the face of the popular idea that it doesn’t make 
any difference what a person believes so long as he 
is sincere about it. But the Christian does not com- 
promise, for he knows that men cannot live as if 
each man had his own private island. We have been 
dropped into a maze of interrelationships, and we 
cannot escape. 

The Christian knows one thing further. He has 
discovered that this maze begins to take on a meaning- 
ful and workable pattern when it is seen in Christ. 
In Christ, man’s work begins to complement rather 
than conflict with the work of others. Or, to return 
to Ephesians, in Christ “the whole body, joined and 
knit together by every joint with which it is supplied, 
when each part is working properly, makes bodily 
growth and upbuilds itself in love. 


Maturing in the Christian Community 


This “body” working perfectly together is the very 
situation in which personal growth can most readily 
take place. We may illustrate this by picturing a man 
who has injured his right hand. The actions of his 
whole body will be impaired. But with his left hand 
he may massage, correct, and direct the injured right 


hand until it becomes well again. The process will be 
painful, but it will be the pain of love rather than the 
pain of vindictiveness. Through this ministry the body 
eventually rebuilds its full harmony. 

So also members of the Christian community, as 
Christ’s body, may correct and direct the retarded 
Christian until he comes to the place where he can 
assume the full duties of his special position. The pro- 
cedure may be painful, for a life must be wrenched 
out of its accustomed habits, but this is not done in 
callousness. As someone has said, “You can’t make 
seeds grow with a sledge hammer, no matter how hard 
you pound.” 

Even though Ephesians mentions, “speaking the 
truth,” it also says, “speaking the truth in love.” 
Through such a mutual ministry, the individual’s 
actions, though weak and faulty at first, will eventually 
begin to blend harmoniously into the actions of the 
entire community. Thus the body attains “to mature 
manhood, to the measure of the stature of the fullness 
of Christ.” This is maturity. This is “growing up.” 
It is not simply that an individual Christian becomes 
an adult but that the total Christian church grows 
together into Christ. 

This “group growth” was demonstrated when a 
seminary professor announced that he would give one 
grade to the entire class rather than individual grades 
to the members of the class. Some objected that the 
poorer students would pull down the better students. 
He answered, “This is true, unless the better students 
work with the poorer students.” So the class was 
thrown together and mutually assisted each other to 
a single and more nearly perfect goal. In such a way 
the Christian community matures; its members mature 
by mutually helping one another. 

All our hopes for growth sound beautiful until we 
face again those whom we seek to help to grow up. 
We are likely to say again that old dogs can’t be taught 
new tricks and that a valley of dry bones cannot 
become alive. Such pessimism often stems from the 
self-centered idea that we are not responsible for others’ 
growth. Jesus’ parables of the mustard seed, the leaven, 
and the seed in the field suggest that God strangely and 
unexplainably causes even that which is dead to grow 
and become fruitful. 

Growth is always a miracle, for it is God’s work. 
We need not selfishly despair; for growth is not our 
accomplishment. Like Paul, we plant, rooting persons 
in the Christian community; Apollo waters; but God 
gives the growth. 

Reprinted by permission from the Bethany Guide. 
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By George Allan Kober 


What’s recreation got to do with religion? Is there 
a need for a recreational program sponsored by the 
Sunday school? Answers to this question vary. 

“Yes,” say some. “We need to show a good time 
to those who come to Sunday school or they'll stop 
coming. People — especially young people — get 
tired of study and need to see that the Christian faith 
is to be found in life as well as lessons. Besides, a 
recreational program keeps the ‘unspiritual person’ 
coming.” 

“No,” say others. “It isn’t the place of the Sun- 
day school to show people a good time. Our business 
is to teach the Bible and we ought to mind our business. 
We’ve got more to do than we can do well now without 
planning all kinds of picnics and parties.” 

No doubt both of these statements stem from good 
motives, the one from the desire to keep attendance 


figures high and the other to keep the one thing need- 
ful central in the curriculum of the church school. But 
both sentiments ignore the doctrine of the church, 
which may provide the best basis for some thinking 
about the question. 

Few church school teachers need to be reminded 
that the New Testament repeatedly calls the church 
the body of Christ. In this body, church members of 
all ages, races, cultures, and classes are bound together 
in a fellowship by a common center, Jesus Christ and 
faith in Him. Because Christian faith involves rela- 
tionships not only to Christ but also to the body of 
Christ, His church, growth in Christian life must 
necessarily take place in the environment of this body. 

The early church gave much evidence that true 
faith in Jesus related Christians spiritually to one 
another and expressed itself in many types of fellow- 





















ship. They gave their private possessions to supply 
the material needs of their fellow members in the body. 
They often met together socially as well as religiously. 
They worked together in spreading the good news of 
God’s love in Jesus Christ. No doubt the children 
played together. 

One of the conspicuous weaknesses of the church 
today is the lack of this kind of fellowship to a great 
extent. Religion is regarded as one’s own business. 
Church membership for many means simply church 
attendance, financial support, and perhaps the “hold- 
ing” of an office or participation in an organization of 
the church. The emphasis has been on the individual 


and his relationship to the church organization for his 
own sake rather than on his interdependence and 
mutual responsibilities within the spiritual body of 
Christ. 

But today there is also a growing awareness that 
Christian faith, when real, is active in love, and that 
this love, created by the love of God in Jesus Christ, 
is an outgoing concern for the welfare of other people, 
especially the other members of the body of Christ. 
In other words, Christian faith, in its very essence, 
involves an interest in and concern for others. 

Barriers of culture, education, economic status, etc., 


16 are dissolved by the spirit of Christ in the body of 








Christ. But because all members of the body are at 
the same time sinners, these barriers die hard and do 
not die at all when left to stand. Is it not the task of 
Christian education to help break down these barriers 
so that the Spirit of God may flow freely and the body 
may function in the kind of fellowship God intended 
for His children? 

Recreation in the church helps to break down bar- 
riers that isolate Christians from one another. In his 
excellent book, The Teaching Ministry of the Church, 





James D. Smart says, “Parties, picnics, and recrea- 
tional programs should not be regarded as ‘come-ons’ 
to encourage good attendance, but as opportunities out- 
side the class sessions for members of the group to get 
to know each other better and to realize something 
of the meaning of Christian fellowship.” If there were 
no other reason for recreation in the church than this, 
it would be entirely justifiable and desirable. 

Outings, socials, excursions, parties, trips help to 
establish a sense of oneness between the members of 











a church group. They relate children to children, youth 
to youth, teachers to their classes, and adults to their 
children. 

Social and recreationtal activities allow adults to 
participate in the religious education of the younger 
members of a parish on the depth level of spirit by 
communicating attitudes of love and _ helpfulness 
toward them in concrete situations. Situations that 


arise in a game, for example, often provide the oppor- 
tunity for showing how Christians can handle dif- 
ferences of opinion, meet problems, and even accept 
defeat. 





Moreover, recreation helps to break down the even 
greater barriers -of age, education, and interests that 
often separate a teacher from the members of his class. 
Informal gatherings help him to know his pupils, their 
interests and personalities, and their individual spiritual 
needs. Selfishness and bad temper and rudeness and 
thoughtfulness all have a way of showing up outside 
the classroom rather than in it. 

Finally, recreation meets the social needs of mem- 
bers of a church and its church schools. If a pupil 





were in need of a suit of clothes or a pair of shoes, we 
would quickly provide for this need. Why, then, not 
supply other needs? To be sure, these other needs can 
be met in other ways, just as social welfare agencies 
will supply material needs in emergencies. But if the 
church is to function as the body of Christ, is not meet- 
ing social needs a part of her responsibility and 
opportunity? 

Sunday morning is not the time for recreation, of 
course. On this score the man who rejects the idea 





of recreation in the Sunday school is right. But a 
Saturday afternoon hike, a Sunday afternoon picnic, 
or even a late weekday afternoon barbecue would more 
than justify the investment of an additional few hours 
of time. 

And this summer, if you want new interest in your 
class or in your Sunday school as a whole, plan some 
summer specials — a swimming party, a night at the 
ball park (with parents, too), a day at a state park, 
a hayride, a roller skating party, a day at the beach 
together — and you'll not only beat the summer slump. 
You'll beat any previous attendance records. 
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By A. H. Majoros 


THE SUPERINTENDENT OF ST. LUCAS 
LUTHERAN SUNDAY SCHOOL, ST. LOUIS, 
MISSOURI, TELLS WHAT HAPPENED WHEN .. . 


WE TRIED 


When the possibility of projects in the Sunday school was first mentioned, 
I pictured a disorganized group of children making our whole school a bedlam. 
I conjured up a picture of noisy children throwing things at one another, saw 
myself bandaging cut fingers, and even imagined myself reading the resignation 
of prize teachers. 

That was three years ago. For the next year I was able to delay any action 
on a proposed “project class” by maintaining that such a class would be imprac- 
tical for these reasons: 

1. It would upset the lesson schedule. 


2. There was not enough time for work on a project during the Sunday 
school hour. 


3. Most of all, we had no teachers to lead in such projects. 


My resistance collapsed when two of these objections were removed. The 
discovery that we were using too much of our Sunday school period for checking 
memory work led to the addition of a fifteen-minute “pre-Sunday school” period. 
This extra fifteen minutes provided the needed time for a project activity. About 
then a woman capable of teaching manual arts volunteered to teach a class 
of Intermediates. 

I was still a bit skeptical, but we agreed to experiment with this one class 
for the remainder of the year. The teacher would have a free hand to carry out 
any project she thought the class could handle. At the end of the year we would 
appraise the results. 

Pre-Sunday school was set for 9:15 to 9:30 A.M.; opening devotion and 
regular lesson was scheduled for 9:30 to 10:00; work on a special project from 
10:00 to 10:30. 
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I know what you're thinking. I thought it, too. This doesn’t allow enough 
time for teaching the lesson. Admittedly, this is a problem that still needs to be 
solved. But we have found that the children in this class prepare the lesson much 
better now than they did formerly. They want time for the project! Consequently 
they accomplish as much in a twenty-five minute lesson period as they once did 
in a forty-minute session. 

As a first project the teacher decided to help the class construct a model of 
the tabernacle. I felt this might be too difficult a project to begin with, but every- 
one in the class wanted to try it, so I told them to go ahead and see what they 
could do. 

At first progress was slow. The teacher and the class spent considerable time 
looking up all they could find on the Old Testament tabernacle. Among other 
things their research involved converting old measures to present-day ones. As the 
weeks went by, I became so interested myself that I made it a point to look in 
on the class every week. 

The promised appraisal at the end of the year was a pleasant experience. 
Some results: 


1. The class members prepared their regular lessons and memory work better 

than the other Intermediate class, which used no projects and thus served as 

a control group in the experiment. 

2. The attendance of the project class was the best in the Sunday school with 

an average attendance of 92 per cent throughout the year (see graph). 

3. The morale of the class was high, and its pupils showed great pride in their 

class and in the project. 

4. The conduct of the class was excellent. 

Of course, projects need not be limited to the manual arts. The production 
of a skit to be performed later for other departments of the school or for church 
organizations is another possibility. Sharing faith with Sunday school pupils in 
other parts of the world via letters may be another. (Missionaries will be happy 
to pass on such letters to those with whom they work.) Canvassing an area of 
the city or assuming some clerical task in the church are still other projects which 
give class members an opportunity to express their faith. 

Our brief experience with projects leads us to make these suggestions to those 
who may consider using projects in their own classes: 

1. Be sure you are willing to take the time to plan the project with your 

group, secure the materials, and have the patience to work with your pupils. 

They will be more interested in the project if they see that you are interested 

in carrying it through. 

2. Make sure the project you pick is neither too hard to become discouraging 

nor too simple to challenge. 

3. Plan projects especially for the normally low attendance months — June, 

July, and August. You won’t want to be working on a project in between 

rehearsals for the Christmas or Easter programs. 

4. Most important, don’t lose sight of your goal and simply become a wood- 

working class! Be sure your project is somehow teaching Christ and life in 

Him and for Him. Learning to work together on Christian relationships is 

an important lesson in itself. 

If you haven’t used projects at all, do give them a try. I’m sure that after the 
first year you'll wonder why you hadn’t used them long before this. 
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CREATIVE METHODS’ FOR 
ADULT CLASSES. 


By John McKinley. 
Press, 96 pages, $1.50) 


As the introduction to this prac- 
tical little book indicates, the Chris- 
tian education of adults has been 
one of the most neglected phases of 
church work. But there is a grow- 
ing awareness that adults can learn, 
that most of them, particularly 
young adults, want to learn, and 
that some methods of teaching are 
more productive of desirable growth 
than others. 

Professor McKinley’s book re- 
gards method as the arrangement of 
learning opportunities and of rela- 
tionships that enhance the possi- 
bilities of spiritual growth. He 
emphasizes the needs and capacities 
of the learner as the determiner of 
methods. 

The book begins with a study of 
the nature of the adult learner — 
his uniqueness, self-centeredness, 
sensitivity to threats, and resistance 
to change. After considering the 
educational implications of these 
qualities, he describes the condi- 
tions and methods that lead to ef- 
fective participation in a learning 
experience. 

Teachers of adult Bible classes 
and leaders of adult groups of any 
kind will find this little book in- 
structive, even though some of the 


(The Bethany 





suggested methods will seem no 
more creative than many others not 
mentioned. A.H. J. 


HOW TO USE ROLE PLAYING 
EFFECTIVELY. 


By Alan F. Klein. (Association Press, 
62 pages, $1.00) 

This brief presentation of role 
playing based on the author’s full- 
length book covers such basic con- 
siderations as “The What and 
Where of Role Playing,” “How the 
Role Playing Director Works,” 
“Training the Role Player in Skills,” 
and “Training Leadership through 
Role Playing.” 

Role playing has received a 
great deal of attention in recent 
years as a method of training as 
well as of therapy for emotional 
problems. In role playing the par- 
ticipants make believe and act out 
situations or problems. By this 
activity the participants are able to 
experience different ways of behav- 
ing without the risks involved in an 
actual incident. 

The method lends itself readily 
to the uncovering or trying out of 
spiritual questions. and problems 
and provides the added advantage 
of group activity and interest. 

To give attention to the heart 
and life as well as the mind in 
Christian education, church school 
teachers are urged to become ac- 


quainted with role playing as a 
teaching and training method and 
to experiment with it. Though not 
directly addressed to teachers, this 
little book introduces the method 
of: role playing in a practical and 
highly compact manner. 
A.H. J. 


GOD’S SONG IN MY HEART. 


By Ruth Youngdahi Nelson. (Augus- 
tana Press, 418 pages, $3.50) 


THIS IS GOD’S DAY. 


By Reuben K. Youngdahl. 
tana Press, 366 pages, $2.75) 


(Augus- 


When we reach for our devo- 
tional book, is it with a sense of 
weariness and compulsion? These 
two volumes make the devotional 
period one of exciting discovery. 

Mrs. Nelson’s book contains 366 
meditations for women. Each 
week’s devotions are organized 
around a “hymn of the week,” with 
each day’s reading taking its cue 
from a line of this hymn. The de- 
votions are Christ-centered, though 
not all explicitly speak the Gospel 
and apply it to the reader. 

Dr. Youngdahl, pastor of an 
8,000-member congregation in the 
Augustana Lutheran Church, has 
compiled a similar set of devotions 
for a year’s period. Profuse illustra- 
tions highlight his writing. 





“Henry’s Sunday school superintendent 
asked him to read at least one book this 
summer.” 
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HOW CAN THE CHURCH DEVELOP PATRIOTISM THAT DOES 


NOT TURN INTO IDOLATRY? THIS TIMELY ARTICLE BY THE 


AUTHOR OF THE NEW SHAPE OF AMERICAN RELIGION WILL 


SET YOU TO THINKING — IF YOU'RE WILLING TO THINK. 


WHEN IS 
PATRIOTISM 
CHRISTIAN? 


By Ma rtin Ma rty 


As a parallel to the church year, congregations 
celebrate a national year to which they give a sort of 
religious significance. In the United States, for example 
“the Fourth” represents the incarnation of national life; 
last May, Memorial Day echoed the Christian All Souls’ 
or All Saints’ Day. Back in February few Christians 
were embarrased by the national occasions on which 
our two most loved Presidents were regarded as 
saints of national memory. For the most part we do 
this unreflectingly. 

As Christians we see certain obvious assets in pro- 
moting a patriotic feeling, but this is immediately 
countered by a sense of uneasiness: hyper-patriotism 
can actually displace Christian faith. From time to 
time, therefore, it is important to step back for a 
moment and see how our love of country and loyalty 
to it do relate to our hopes and fears in the Chris- 
tian year. 

We receive our first clue that there is something 
“all right” with love of country by a study of Christian 


history. It finds most Christians in most nations 
instinctively defending their nation. Paul’s use of his 
Roman citizenship under persecution was not only a 
practical attempt to escape legal mistreatment; he was 
a Roman of the Romans as he was a Hebrew of the 
Hebrews. This loving bond between Christian senti- 
ment and various national environments would not 
likely have existed or persisted were it wholly contrary 
to Biblical direction and Christian theology. Good 
citizenship and good Christianity, we like to say, 
naturally go hand in hand because they share certain 
goals for justice and peace in the City of Man. 

In modern America this point has been overwhelm- 
ingly proved by the almost universal loyalty of Chris- 
tians to the state in spite of constantly changing 
administrations and subtle redefinitions of national 
goals. Our Sunday schools and other agencies of Chris- 
tian education not only properly define themselves as 
nurseries of godliness and godly citizenship but outdo 
each other in asserting their nationalistic patriotisms. 
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With church bells ringing, hundreds of thousands 
lined the road to give Hitler a jubilant welcome upon his 
return to Berlin from Munich on Oct. 1, 1938. Many 
of these patriotic Germans were Christians. 


Jam-packed supporters of Fidel Castro raise their 
hands in an intensely patriotic salute as he appears at 
a giant rally in Havana. What is the duty of a Christian 
to his country? 


Americans from the United States and Canada pay 
orderly and respectful homage to Queen Elizabeth on 
her way to the White House in Washington, D.C. There 
is a difference between love and respect of a country 
and its leaders and blind fanatical patriotism. 
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But there are many, I among them, who feel some- 
what uneasy about certain versions of Christian patri- 
otism. We would yield to no one in our instinctive 
love of country, delight in its history, and hope for its 
future. We are uneasy because a reading of history 
reveals countless ways in which “patriotism” can be 
contrary to God’s interests. That the state can impose 
loyalties conflicting with Christian claims has been 
obvious to many Christians — from those who fought 
the Romans (“just a pinch of incense at the base of the 
emperor’s statue, please!”) to the Nazis (“the Volk 
is the new deity”). 

Fortunately (or unfortunately, at times) the con- 
trasts are not always so obvious. During the Middle 
Ages, Christians often confused the goals of the church 
with those of the rising national states. It is in the 
modern world that the problem has become most subtle 
and thus most important. 

First, let us look at the assets of national feeling. 
There is, first of all, a poetic grandeur that links people 
and place. This seems to be true of desirable and 
undesirable places: Switzerland, Brooklyn, Tibet, Scot- 
land, and Iowa all have their defenders. Suspicious of 
hypernationalism because I live in the area of the 
Chicago Tribune, which makes a creed of it, I found 
out how real were my own instincts in this direction 
only after I spent some weeks in Europe. It was enjoy- 
able, but America, from its malted milks to its flag 
to its soil to its neon lights, looked good to me upon 
my return. 

Second, there is a character-building possibility in 
attachment to a nation: This is the family into which 
we are born or adopted. Here we stand to view the 
world. We must relate ourselves and our pupils to it 
with integrity in order to have self-respect. 

Third, there is a functional value: Nationalism and 
patriotism have produced great good. Literacy, scien- 
tific progress, athletic excellence, literary endeavor are 
some of the by-products of love of nation and even 
of national competition. The Olympics have their 
parallels in sciences, arts, humanities. They are not 
supposed to follow nationalistic lines, but inevitably 
they do. Furthermore, national purposes often are 
desirable purposes. Many nations really do love peace 
and work for justice, and statehood is an instrument. 
The instrument is not effective unless it is admired 
and loved. 


The dangers, however, are impressive. Patriotism 
can easily become a religion, and modern nationalism 
in its religious form stands an excellent chance of 
bringing the world to destruction or of absorbing Chris- 
tianity in its grasp. Many of our national rituals and 
shrines have a definitely religious character, and most 
people cannot discriminate between the reverence they 
are to show these shrines and the worship to be given 
only to the God beyond the gods of states. Have you 
ever been to our Lincoln Memorial? Gettysburg? The 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier? It would be hard to 
find religious shrines or cathedrals regarded more reli- 
giously than are these by both Christian and non- 
Christian Americans. 

The danger develops most of all when people try 
to impose specific patriotic attitudes or to blur the 
lines between our final attachment to God and our 
important attachments to the nation. I, for one, wish 
that the war-time legacy of national flags in or near 
Christian chancels could now be removed. Who needs 
them there, where they help to blur our religious con- 
sciousness? The danger develops especially when 
people make creeds of democracy or republicanism. 

How, then, can the church develop patriotism that 
does not turn into idolatry? Christians can emphasize 
how the Bible teaches love of the whole human family 
and can use the state as a symbol of this concern. 
They can stop trying to prove what people already 
know: that they are among the most patriotic people 
around. They can serve their country better by keeping 
some emotional distance, so that they can transcend 
and judge and help save their nation from its own self. 
This cannot be done when Christians are too captivated 
by their nation’s purposes. 

If we keep our eye on the heavenly city, we are 
sustained in the earthly; by being attached to the City 
of God we are best related positively and critically 
to the City of Man. 

Christian teachers have the task of learning the 
sense of discretion that will guide them in such a pil- 
grimage. They also have the responsibility of develop- 
ing loyalty to their God while nurturing a God-pleasing 
loyalty to their country. This requires a willingness to 
learn how to “play by ear” the complicated tunes of 
our national anthems and our supranational Christian 
faith. It also requires a spirit of self-sacrifice, which 
is the highest form of patriotism. 
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TEACHER: Hello there, Bill. Glad to see you around. 
Haven’t seen you in Sunday school for almost a month. 
BILL: That figures. I haven’t been there. Ha Ha! 
TEACHER: Come on, Bill, you know you ought to be 
in Sunday school every Sunday. 

BILL: What for? This is vacation. Even regular school 
gives us a vacation in the summer. So why doesn’t 
Sunday school? 

TEACHER (somewhat flabbergasted): Well, Bill, why 
do you want a vacation from God? Suppose something 
happened to you — some accident — and you hadn’t 
been to Sunday school for some time — how could 
you expect God to help you? 

BILL: You mean I have to go to Sunday school or 
God won’t help me when I need Him? What about 
people who lived before there was a Sunday school? 
How’d they make out? And how about the Christians 
who don’t go to Sunday school at all? 

TEACHER: Well, uh, I suppose you’re right about that. 
But why do you want to think about God only in the 
winter time? Life with Him can’t be on a part-time 
basis. We either love Him or we don’t. 

BILL: Sure, but attending Sunday school isn’t the only 
way to love and serve God. You said yourself once 
that we serve God best when we serve other people. 
I take my brother to the beach every Sunday. That’s 
serving God, isn’t it? 

TEACHER: That all depends on why you’re doing it. 
And you can do that on Sunday afternoon or on 
another day of the week. You certainly don’t love God 
by ignoring Him or leaving Him, do you? 

BILL: Who said anything about leaving Him? I go to 
church with my parents once in a while, also during 
the summer. 

TEACHER (moving aside to let several people pass): 
Maybe we’re both looking at this thing from the wrong 
angle, Bill. [Pause] What brought you to the store 
this morning? 


What Do You Suggest? 


(You may have been faced with the perplexing problem 
of talking to a child who “sees no sense” in attending Sun- 
day school in the summer months. 
interested in reading the following report of a conver- 
sation between a teacher and one of his pupils in the 
neighborhood supermarket one Saturday morning in July.) 


If so, you will be 





BILL: Oh, I had to pick up some things for Mom on 
the way home from ball practice. 

TEACHER: Ball practice? How often do you have that? 
BILL: Every day. The playground director says I have 
to practice fielding grounders every day if I expect 
to become a good shortstop. He says I just can’t get 
too much practice. 

TEACHER: Well, I’m glad you don’t take a vacation 
from sports. 

BILL: What do you mean? 

TEACHER: I mean that you realize you'll be hurting 
yourself if you don’t get down to the playground for 
practice every morning. The more you play ball, the 
better you get to know the game — and the better 
you'll like playing it, wouldn’t you say? 

BILL: Yeah, I guess so. 

TEACHER: And wouldn’t you say that the more you’re 
with a person, the better you get to know and like him? 
BILL: Sure, but what’s that got to do with going to 
Sunday school? 

TEACHER: What I’m trying to say is that at Sunday 
school we get to know a Person better every time we 
meet with Him. The more we get to know Jesus, the 
more we grow to love Him and the better we are able 
to follow Him. But by staying away you’re cheating 
yourself out of a chance to know Jesus. 

BILL: I never thought of it that way. 

TEACHER: Well, I guess I wasn’t thinking of it that 
way myself when we started this conversation. Any- 
way can I expect to see you tomorrow morning? 

BILL: Yes, I'll try to be there. 





Interaction will welcome your comments on the following 
problem for a future issue: 

“We use the graded memory course, but the majority of 
our pupils lose their memory books or fail to study their lessons 
for other reasons. What can | do about this?” 
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Almost 
wrote a satire 
colonies. Because 
an independent natio 
put across his point, but of that type would 
be more than enough to cause any Sunday church 
school to topple. 





1. A Sunday church school “like a great cake can 
most easily be diminished at the edges.” Therefore, 
fail to pay any attention to strangers and visitors. Take 
care that no new members are added to the classes. 


2. Make no effort to check up on absentees. When 
a pupil is absent three Sundays in a row, drop his name 
from the roll. 


3. Draft anyone to be a Sunday church school teacher. 

. After all, it’s not easy to get teachers, so anyone 
will do even if he doesn’t have training or the ability 
to teach. 


4. Never start on time. What’s five or seven minutes? 
No use starting until more come in! 


5. Fail to keep order and discipline. Allow whisper- 
ing and laughing during the sessions. After ll, 
“children will be children.” 


6. “If you are told of discontents, never believe that 
they are general” in the Sunday school. Lay the blame 
at the door of the one who complains. 


7. Fail to make the Sunday church school hour a wor- 
ship experience. Crowd it full of meaningless form, 
announcements, and record-taking. Do things the same 
way every time. Teach the lesson in a humdrum man- 
ner. Thus you'll create a dull atmosphere, and the 
boys and girls won’t think of Sunday school as a place 
where God is worshiped and where it’s exciting to study 
His Word. 


By Catharine Brandt 


Ogram. After 
y shouldn’t the 
picnics and parties? 
Mie oys and girls in giving 
their money to God's" Their allowances aren’t 
very big. 

10. Forget to pray regularly for the Sunday church 
school, its officers, teachers, members, its influence in 
the classes, the neighborhood, the world. 

Ten ways by which a Sunday church school may 
be reduced. But, supposing you want to enlarge your 
school, its membership, its influence? You could begin 
by using the opposite of these negative rules. Why 
not post positive rules on your Sunday church school 
bulletin board and then put them into practice? 





TEN RULES TO BUILD YOUR 
SUNDAY CHURCH SCHOOL 


Welcome strangers. 

Check up on absentees. 

Use especially qualified teachers. 
Start on time. 


nr wn = 


Keep order and discipline. 


a 


Listen to criticism. 


~ 


Make the Sunday session a worship 
experience, centering it upon Jesus Christ 
and the Bible. 

8. Have a strong missionary program. 

9. Train the boys and girls in sacrificial 
giving. 

10. Pray regularly for the classes, teachers, 
and officers, and for the influence of the 
Sunday church school. 


Reprinted by permission of the Baptist Leader, Philadelphia 
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Heading up a Curriculum Im- 
provement Study for The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod is the 
new editor of Senior Sunday school 
materials, the Rev. J. K. Muhlen- 
bruch. Pastor Muhlenbruch suc- 
ceeds Dr. A. C. Mueller, senior 
editor of Concordia school ma- 
terials, who is assuming special re- 
sponsibility for young people-young 
adult lessons. 

The new associate editor of Con- 
cordia Sunday school materials 
comes from a Lutheran parish 
pastorate in Elmore, Ohio. He is a 
graduate of Concordia College, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, and Con- 
cordia Seminary, St. Louis. He also 
studied at James Millikin Univer- 
sity in Decatur, Illinois, at Indi- 
ana University Extension in Fort 
Wayne, and did graduate work at 
Ball State Teachers College in Mun- 
cie, Indiana. 

Pastor Muhlenbruch is married 
to the former Helen Greer. They 
have three children — David (age 
12), Janice (age 5), and James 
(age 1). Prior to his pastorate in 
Elmore, Ohio, the new editor was 
a parish pastor also in Gary, Inde- 
pendence Hill, Cedar Lake, and 
Columbia City, Indiana. From 
1952—1956 he served as an in- 
structor in the Lutheran High 
School of Fort Wayne. 

Besides his rich background in 
theology and education, Pastor 
Muhlenbruch has demonstrated his 
qualifications for his present assign- 
ment in the previous writing of a 
Bible study course for older teens 
titled Winning Your Crowd for 
Christ. He is also the author of 
When God Speaks, a survey of the 
Bible, presently in production for 
post-confirmands. 


REV. MUHLENBRUCH 
JOINS 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 
STAFF 
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Running the Christian Race 
Willard H. Stark 


What We Need to Know About Communism 
August W. Brustat 


How Democratic Are You? 
Donald Hoeferkamp 


Can a Grownup Grow Up? 
Keith D. Stephenson 


When Recreation Goes to Sunday School 
George Allan Kober 


We Tried Projects 
A. H. Majoros 


When Is Patriotism Christian? 
Martin Marty 


Rules by Which a Sunday School Can Be Reduced 
Catharine Brandt 
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Of the teachers in The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod Sunday schools 
40 per cent are men, a recent study reveals. Twenty-six per cent of the Nursery 
to Senior department teachers are men; 74 per cent are women. But for youth 
and adult classes men teachers outnumber women, 88 per cent to 12 per cent. 


Members of Gethsemane Lutheran Sunday School, Lakewood, Ohio, saved 
a penny a day from September 1 to Thanksgiving Day last year. The money was 
used to sponsor Lutheran Hour broadcasts over station YVQV in Acarigua, 
Venezuela. This project is part of a sustained emphasis on the need for world 
mission work carried on by Gethsemane Sunday School throughout the year. 
Other features of the program include mission information bulletins, films, mission 
a a week-long emphasis on missions, and a congregationwide mission 
estival. 


Want to know more about your pupil’s thinking and behavior? Uncle Sam 
offers considerable help at really bargain prices. Here are some booklets offered 
by the Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C.: Your Child from One 
to Six (110 pp., 20 cents), Your Child from Six to Twelve (141 pp., 20 cents), 
and The Adolescent in Your Family (110 pp., 25 cents). 


The twentieth and twenty-first religion classes for the mentally retarded 
were recently formed in the Milwaukee, Wis., area. If you would like to form 
such a class in your Sunday school and want help, write to the Committee on 
Religious Education for the Mentally Retarded, 210 North Broadway, St. Louis 
2, Mo. 


Hollis L. Caswell, president of Teachers College, Columbia University, listed 
these characteristics of good teaching, worthy of note by teachers in church schools, 
too: (1) It (good teaching) relates to things the pupil knows and understands. 
(2) It is directed at changing behavior. (3) It is personal. (4) It recognizes indi- 
vidual differences among pupils. (5) It is produced by a teacher competent in both 
content and method. (6) It employs a variety of methods. 


An example of a good Sunday school handbook is one called The Sunday 
School and Your Child, published by The Lutheran Church of the Resurrection, 
3115 North Victoria Street, St. Paul 13, Minn. Sent home with new pupils, the 
attractively printed booklet asks parents to help in the educational task and gives 
pertinent information regarding the curriculum, staff, awards, and offering 
envelopes. 


Sunday school children at St. Andrew’s Church, University City, Mo., recently 
collected old and discarded hearing aids from members of the congregation and 
friends. These were then sent to Lutheran schools for the deaf in Detroit, Mich., 
and Millneck Manor, N. Y., where they were put into service or used as trade-ins 
on new equipment. The project was an outgrowth of a desire to apply the story 
of Jesus’ healing of the deaf-mute. 


INVALID GIVES BIBLE LESSONS — Mrs. 
Mabel Card, who has been an invalid most of her 
life, gives Bible lessons to about a dozen boys 
who crowd into her bedroom here every week. She 
calls it her Sunday school class. Nobody makes 
the boys attend, but the frail, 54-year-old 
grandmother is an inspiration to “her boys.” 








